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Cardenas’ Refusal to Appear 
Seen Blow to Communists 


By VICTOR ALBA 


New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


MEXICO CITY. 

HE SO-CALLED American Continental Congress for Peace—latest 

of the Stalinist “cultural” and “peace” fronts—will convene in Mexico 

City September 5-10. This, therefore, is as good a time as any to 
take a look at the way a continent, or a hemisphere—ours—is being softened 
up for the Soviet line. 

Chief organizer of the American Continental Congress is the artist 
Pablo O’Higgins, in whose studio Alfaro Siqueiros disguised himself as a 


‘Strong Man Won't Be There 


LAZARO CARDENAS 


DOLORES DEL RIO 
A Falling Star Caught 
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Congress for Dupes 


HE WORLDWIDE SOVIET PROPAGANDA WAR for 


4 I continues. 


from Mexico City, 


5-10, 


for 


” 


“peace” 


As Victor Alba reports in his accompanying dispatch 
its latest phase is a meeting of the “American 
Wontinental ‘Congress for Peace, 
september 


which will convene in Mexico City 


the purpose of disarming the people of the 


estern Hemisphere in the face of world communism. 


Cleverly timed, the 


Mexico meeting 


will take place, according 


#0 a letter released by the United States Committee of the American 


Montinental Congress, 


+4 
j 


Merence of the Big Four 


‘ 
¥ 


, 


Ve burdened the 


“on the eve of the next meeting of the General 


embly of the United Nations, on the eve of the important con- 


The purposes of the 


“The war-makers,” 


® which already affects 


peoples 


“American Continental Congress” 
mlear by its own propaganda. 


Foreign Ministers.” 


are made 


its Call declares, “have started an armament 
many 
with 


nations of this continent. 
unbearable war budgets, 


They 
have 


gmored the sovereignty of nations, have organized aggressive mili- 
blocs, have weakened the economic conditions of the people and 


ave violated our sacred 


democratic rights.” 


F One needs no special faculty for deciphering communism’‘s 
» *sopian language to know that the Call, for some reason not 
daring to name names. unmistakably attacks: (1) American arms 
j#id to the Atlantic Pact nations; (2) the establishment of a West 
German state; (3) various proposals for unification of Western 
Europe, and (4) the Marshall Plan. With unerring perception, it 

no war-makers in Soviet Russia: sees no “unbearable war 
P budgets” being prepared by the Stalin government: knows of no 
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policeman to undertake the first—and unsuccessful—attack on Trotsky. 


Assistant to O’Higgins is Dr. Esther 
Chapas, a lady disinguished for having 
been discharged from the staff of the 
Mexico City prison because she served 
too openly as liaison for Jacques: Mor- 
nard—if that is his name—the assassin 
of Trotsky. 

Grouped around these two rather 
questionable figures are Gabriella Mis- 
tral, Chilean Nobel Prize winner; Al- 
fonso Rayes, candidate for the Nobel 
Prize; the poet Enrique Gonzalez Mar- 
tinez; Dr. Luis Carrido, Rector of the 
University of Mexico; the Mexican ar- 
cheologist Alfonso Caso; the Cuban 
anthropologist Fernando Ortiz; the 
Colombian writer Sanin Cano; and 
finally, the Spanish ex-President, Jose 
Giral, who~seems now to be revealed 
as nothing but a man of straw. 

at & % 

BEHIND THIS respectable 
the real manipulators operate. These 
include well-known Communists like 
Lombardo Toledano, trade union 
fuehrer; Diego Rivera; Narciso Bassols; 
Fernando Gamboa; Lazaro Pena, former 
Communist trade union boss; and the 
Chilean Senator in exile, Salvador 
Ocampo. 

As usual, the Stalinists have man- 
aged to invest their phoney 
ference” 


facade 


“peace con- 
with a religious aura, as ex- 
emplified by the Colombian priest 
Enrique P. Arbelaez, and the United 
States Episcopal minister Arthur W. 
Moulton. 

Nor are stage and screen stars lack- 
ing, including Dolores del Rio, Charles 
Chaplin, Maria Felix, and the inevita- 


means that the General will be num- 

bered among those absent. This is 

a major upset for the project’s spon- 
sors. The idea of featuring Mexico's 

ex-President was, in fact, one of the 

motives for calling the conference. 

For the Communists and their satel- 

lites sorely need a public man who 
carries weight in the Caribbean. 

% % * 

AS THE PRO-SOVIET Continental 
Congress for “peace” convenes, it 
would not be amiss to recall a few 
choice items from the recent history 
oi the Mexican Communist party, the 
Congress’ local sponsor. 

Mexican communism has never pos- 
sessed the solid importance apparently 
ascribed to it by outsiders. Before the 
arrival of Vittorio Vidale in this coun- 
try, it was nothing but a dream of 
students and artists. This Italian 
Communist, who assumed the name 
“Carlos Contreras,” managed to weed 
out the waverers, counteract Trotsky’s 
influence, and make a trade union 
leader out of Lombardo Toledano. 

In 1936, Vidale departed for Spain. 
and a Polish-Argentinian, Lebenson, 
took over. In Spain Vidale commis- 
sared the Communist party’s shock 
force, the 5th Regiment. He ordered 
the assassination of the Anarchist 
leader Camillo Berneri, and was al- 

(Continued on Page Three) 


Minstance of the Soviets “ignoring the sovereignty of nations” 
)® “organizing aggressive military blocs”; and is unable to dis- 
Cover any way in which the Kremlin has “weakened the eco- presumably “representing” playwrights, 
pROmic conditions of the people” or “violated our sacred demo- Thomas Mann authors, Max Weber 
pffatic rights.” artists, and finally Henry A. Wallace 
; “representing” . whom? 


ble Paul Robeson. Clifford Odets has 
signed the Stalinist Congress’ call, 


® The American Continent 
Wing list of similar ce 
ts have 


The United States Concress—the one which meets in Washington, 

Mean, and which represents American opinion as Stalin never 

Wd—should respond to the Soviet Congress in Mexico by passing 
petwhelmingly the proposal to arm our Western allies to the hilt. 


al Congress is a worthy successor to the 
yngresses which the Kremlin and its global 
sponsored in strategic areas throughout the world. 


General Lazaro Cardenas, who re- 
mains Mexico’s “strong man,” and 
whose presence was to have fur- 
nished the initial power to start the 
American Continental Congress for 
Peace on its way, has announced that 
he will not participate unless the 
Congress devotes itself exclusively 
to the interests of peace and disre- 
gards all matters of ideology. Which 
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With Joseph's Brothers 
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Facts About Germany 








. 


T IS THE PRIVILEGE of a columnist to 
disagree with everybody about everything 
and, if he feels it necessary, even to oppose 
views of his fellow-writer and the editoria! 
writer. Today I am going to make use of this 
privilege. On a few points which seem rathe1 
important to me I cannot agree with the edi 

torial on the German problem in The Ne 

Leader of August 20. 

Reviewing the situation 

Germany after the last elec 

tion the editorial sees a vic- 

tory “of the Rightists whit 

include many neo-Nazi elt 

ments”; they polled, it say 
60 per ce nt of the votes. Th 
Social Democrats ‘“‘belabore« 

nationalist horse hard 
the Rightists” the: 
Dallin to outdo the chauvn 
ists.” For the 
the return of a 
the Allied arms 

The only conclusion reached in this editorial! 
is that the German Social Democrats ought “to 
orient themselves toward the future rathe. 
than the past.” 

Such is the political mentality of the Germat 
people, according to the editorial, that the pat 
ties enumerated comprise over 90 per cent 01 
the natfon. The rest are Communists 
of this orientation is certain to breed new vit 


electlons may mea 


reincarnated under 


A people 


lence and new wat It is incorrigible. Read 
ers may draw their own conclusions. The ant 
German powe! hould keep the leper isolate 
forever; to be strong and consistent, we ough’ 
to launch a hundred atomic bombs to destro 


that plague 


WITH thi valuation ¢ 


or with 1 mplication 


I CANNOT AGREE 
the German situatior 
The picture is false 
derived from it 

There was no 
elections: no more 10 to 12 per cent 
votes can be regard as Rightist 
victor was the Christian Democratic party 


cONncLUSIOI 


strongly anti-Nazi and inclined to accept tl 
consequences and implications ol Germany’ 
defeat Devoted to tree enterprise and to th 
church, the party cannot be simply dismissed 
however, as “conservative, if not reactionary 
Konrad Adenauer, who i ke to be the fir 
German Premier since the war, was one of th 
leaders of the Zentrum before Hitler’s er 
when his party served as one of the n 
ports of the Republic 

The Social Democrats with 29 per cent of th 
votes are nationalistic, even “chauvinistic,” 


main Su} 


so we are told. This is a serious accusatio1 
Launched against men like Kurt Schumache 
Erich Ollenhauer and Fritz Heine, it sound 
almost ridiculous to anyone familiar with tl 
situation. All of them, and seores of their firs 


« 


and second lieutenants, were persecuted in tl 
Nazi period. Schumacher spent years in a con 
centration camp. Two years ago Schumache 
and Heine visited this country and a number 
of leading Americans had the opportunity t 
mect them. They made a rather favorable im- 
pression, evoked understanding, and help wa 
promised to the SPD by well-known U.S. trade 
union leaders 


I KNOW HOW THE VERSION emerged 
about the sudden outbreak of militant national- 
ism in Germany. In the course of his election 
campaign, Kurt Schumacher came out with the 
demand that an end be put to the foreign occu- 
pation. Some officers of the Occupation Forces 
were displeased; others became excited. News- 
paper correspondents hastily announced to the 
world that “German nationalism” is re-born; 


and termed it “chauvinism”. Thus Schumacher 
was growing into a sort of a new Hitler. 

We must expect real understanding of world 
affairs from every American. The occupation 
of Germany is in its fifth year; much of what 
appeared inevitable, but temporary, in 1945, has 
become permanent. The Soviet occupation has 
become an elaborate system of terrorism, with 
regimentation of the press, deliberate arrests 
on a grand scale, and slave labor. The British 
occupation means continuing “dismantling,” 
which has become absurd In the American 
zone, where thousands of houses lay in ruins, 
a great number of fine villas and apartments 
are occupied by young American officers with 
their families and servant In the office buildc- 
ings of the Military Government I myself saw 


By David J. Dallin — 


The New Leader editorial went a step further 


inscriptions like this, on toilet doors: “Not ¢, 
German women.” The American occupation jg 
of course, easier to bear than the Russian, bk 
it not natural, however, that in its fifth year 
any occupation must provoke resentment and 
that every German dreams of its abolition? 5 
this is “nationalism,” can there be anything but 
nationalist sentiment among Germans today’ 
How would an American feel and act unde 
similar circumstances? 


WE CAN ALL AGREE with the advice 
“orient oneself toward the future rather the 
the past.” We have to apply this wise principle 
to ourselves, too. So long as we continue 
look at the recent past, Germany evokes revul. 
sion and hate. When we return to the futuy 
however, we have to be creative, original anj 
constructive. We will never forget the menag 
looming in European developments; we mys 
not overlook the potential dangers from a resy;. 
rected Germany, either. Today, however, sy. 
preme duty and political wisdom lead towar 
understanding of andvassistance to the defeatej 
enemy rather than to the bgeedinr of 
sentiments and antagonisms. 





— The Home Front 


UNSCCUR 





AKE SUCCESS IS a cheerful place these 
days—and not just because of perfect air- 
conditioning. You can go out there any 

hot afternoon, sit in a comfortable seat in a 
room with a heavenly temperature and hear the 
world’s best scientific experts discuss ways of 
increasing our supplies of food and other things 
we need. It gives you a lift to see a lot of first 
class men working in the di- 
rection of life rather than 
death 
The United Nations Scien- 
tific Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of 
Resources was called by the 
Economic and Social Council. 
Speakers from more than 
forty countries are laying 
their facts on the table. Each 
is giving a picture of his 
country. showing what it is doing to increase 
the production of wealth. The participants are 
getting the best picture anyone ever had of the 
world situation in relation to food, clothing, 
housing. They will have a pretty good idea, not 
only of how things stand now, but of how things 
are likely to go in the near future 

And at the meetings of these experts I have 

heard the first cheerful bit of news in years. 
The present picture, of course, is drab enough. 
More than half of the world is hungry. Within 
fifty years the population of the earth may jump 
50 per cent. This idiotic increase will tend to 
make matters worse. But these engineers, 
chemists and agriculturists are not helpless. 
Right now they have the techniques to increase 
food supplies enormously. The other day, for 
example, F. Neville Woodward of the Scottish 
Seaweed Research Institute, and J. A. Hall of 
our Pacific Northwest and Range Experiment 
Station, told how all sorts of useful things, in- 
cluding food, can be made from materials which 
are abundant in the sea and in the forests. The 
technologists are ready. They are doing their 
job. They know how the world can be fed. 


BUT THERE WERE, TOO. economists on 
hand. 


One had the nerve to suggest to the experts 
that they had better pull in, hold back, cut 
down on their opening up of ways to make food 
out of seaweed and spruce timber. Look, he 
said, our trouble now results from the fact that 
some nations have too much and others have 
not enough. It is precisely the too-much nations 





By William E. Bohn— 


that are making these technical advances. We 
shall be worse instead of better off. 

There were two answers to that line of 
thought, and it did not take long before they 
were thrown into the discussion. The have-net 
nations really have plenty. All they lack is 
development. One eager young economist put 
it this way: The hungry nations have resourees 
and cheap labor; the U. S. has technology ani 
cheap capital; all that we need is to bring then 
together; and that is where President Truman’ 
Point 4 comes in. 

Only one thing troubles me as I listen in or 
these discussions. There is the most wonderful 
spirit of cooperation and goodwill. Men fron 
England, France, Canada, Australia, the U.S.A, 
—most of the countries of the world—answet 
one another's questions with utmost frankness 
In technical papers they explain advante 
which would formerly have been kept secret 
They are eager to share. 

But there is one disheartening remark tha 
occurs over and over again. 


’: 


ONE SPEAKER AFTER ANOTHER will & 
discussing fish culture or soil conservation 
the size of grain crops, he will give figures fa 
one country after another and then he will sa 

rather sadly—“for Russia, of course, we ¢ 
not have the figures.” Russia is not preset 
Her scientists take no part in this friendly e« 
change of information. They neither give no 
receive. And we are all the poorer because 
this absentention. 

The Poles, the Yugoslavs and Czechoslovak 
are in their places. The Yugoslav delegati0! 
has, it seems to me, special significance. In 
Security Council, the General Assembly an 
other UN bodies, I have often heard Yugoslé 
delegates make their speeches. Heretofore the 
have always followed the Russian lead. 

Last week I heard a mining engineer from 
Belgrade talk on his country’s resources. fi: 
was a handsome young gentleman and he spox¥ 
in excellent French. I could see that he wé 
somewhat overplaying his part. And his repo" 
obviously exaggerated the achievements of bs 
government. Like the Bolsheviks, he was prt 
tending that practically nothing decent har 
pened in Yugoslavia until Tito came along. Bu 
after all, he was there. He was saying t0 the 
Western world—and, incidentally, to the Ru 
sian: We Yugoslavs are civilized people and ¥° 
belong here with the civilized men of the We 

———— 
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VINCENTE TOLEDANO 
He Followed Vidale 








Continued from Page One) 






most certainly involved in the mur- 
B der of Andres Nin, leader of the 

PParty of Marxist Unity (POUM). 
F ne Franco’s victory, Vidale 
to Mexico and started making 


t trips to the United States. It 


ne of these occasions, in Janu- 
We £3. tl ( lo Tresca confided t« 
Bien “y is in New York; I 
. of Bberce've t lor of death.” A few 
“no 
: 1 
put 
Ices 





the streets of New York. The New 
York police questioned Vitale, but re- 
leased him. 

Vidale went to Moscow in January, 
i947, and from there journeyed to 
Trieste to become Communist boss of 
the Italian zone of that city. There, 
his chief function today is to carry on 
the struggle against Tito. 


* a ot 


VIDALE’S DISCIPLES in Mexico 
have not proved worthy of him. Leben- 
son has succeeded in getting himself 
expelled from Mexico. In Argentina 
he has become technical advisor to a 
group of Peronist military men—a role 
in perfect accord with the Communist 
attitude toward South American fascist 
dictators. 

After Lebenson, the Mexican CP split 
into three factions, led respectively by 
Dionisio Encinas, Hernan Laborde and 
Rafael Carrillo. These factions differ 
cinly in the degree of their orthodoxy. 
Each conveniently takes the lead when 
its. doctrines and attitudes happen to 
ilt the world Soviet line. 

In the trade unions communism’s 
decline is most evident. After Tole- 
duno’s expulsion from the Mexican 
Confederation of Labor (CTM), which 
he had founded, the only remaining 
important unions controlled by the 


Communists were the Oil Workers. 


On September 17, 1939 


“ . ... the Red Army, acting in concert with the Third German 
5. A, Reich, invaded the Republic of Poland. 
swe! 
ness 
ince 
crel i 
«ft On September 17, 1949 
... The New Leader will present a four-page account of the 
II 8 “unexplained mystery" that most horribly symbolizes Poland's 
“ fate in modern times: 
iI sat 
re d 
sent 


- Murder in the 


> 


> the ‘ 
from 


spoke 
e We 


ra Katyn Forest 
By Julius Epstein 


This special four-page article traces and analyzes the many 


repor' investigations of the brutal murder of 10,000 Polish officers near 


of bis 
is pre 


Smolensk—a mass murder revealed for the first time in 1943. Mr. 


+ hap Epstein's article, which The New Leader presents as a document of 


g. But 
to the 
» Rus 
nd we 
, Wes. 


Madsot 
os, HH 






freedom. 
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lasting historical interest, coolly marshals all the evidence on both 


sides of the bitter controversy which ultimately cost Poland her 










‘Peace Conference’ in Mexico C 


Railwaymen, Miners and Electricians. 
These groups were combined in the 
United Federation of Workers, but this 
began to dissolve as soon as its mem 
bers realized that they were being 
used for Communist purposes. Also. 
they got rid of Communist leaders like 
Gomez and Campa of the Railwaymen 
and Ibanez of the Oil Workers. 
While Mexican government repre- 
sentatives were in Washington negoti- 
ating loans for the railway and oil 
industries — both nationalized — strike 
threats increased, “spontaneous” stop- 
pages occured in the oilfields, and over 
a two-week period the country’s rail- 
roads experienced twenty-two ac- 
Nineteen “accidents.” it was 
proved, were due to sabotage. The 


cidents 


communist objective was to create a 
difficult economic situation, arouse anti- 
U.S, feeling, and thus provoke the 
U.S. government into denying the 
Mexican loan. But this vicious plan 
has failed. The railway loan has al- 
ieady been signed, and that for de- 
velopment of oil industry will be con- 
summated very soon. 

A “continental congress” advertised 
as being in the interests of peace 
might make people forget such tales 
ol gangsterism and sabotage. It might 
divert attention from the fact that 
communists the world over are the 
same, that all the cruelty of Russia is 


reflected in the actions of her agents 





DIEGO RIVERA 
He Left Trotsky 


everywhere. With General Lazaro Car- 
denas on their platform, Latin Amer- 
ican Communists might have accom- 
plished their hidden purposes—at least 
temporarily. But without a Cardenas— 
and without “even a Shostakovich to 
serve as decoration,” as one newspapet 
put it—the American Continental Con- 
press for Peace will be neither con- 
tinental, nor American, nor a congress, 
nor devoted to peace in any shape or 


form. It will be a flop. 
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Minnesota's Press Scandal | 


as ‘Bribe’ to Publishers 


AMA Advertising Seen 


By SAMUEL ROMER 


r j “\HE MINNESOTA press scandal 
involving a rather crude attempt 
by the state medical society to 

bribe the rural press—raise erious 

questions for America’s newspaper- 
reading public far beyond the borders 
of the professions involved. Despite 
shocked denials on the part of both 
doctors and editors, it is obvious that 
Minnesota doctors assumed that the 
press was open to sale and that some 
editors, at any rate, seemed to agree. 
Although the bribe was attempted 
early in May and was made known to 
state editors (in approving terms) late 
in June, more than a month of silence 
passed during which no Minnesota 
paper stood up on its two feet and told 
the doctors that the press could not be 
bribed. When the story was finally dis- 
closed by Nathan Robertson and the 
Health, 


the press was unrepentant and used 


Committee for the Nation’s 


the disclosure as a means of assailing 
the committee and the CIO New 
which first carried the story 


4 


WHAT HAPPENED IS CLEAR and 
undeniabk The Minnesot tate med 
ical socicty ponsored what it called 
in Minne- 
apolis April 8 which was attended by 
about 300 doctors and editors, the lat 
ter mostly from rural dailies and week 
lies. At the conference, 
enough, was John Bach, 


a “medical-pre conference” 


gnificantly 
eh-priced 
press relations directo 
American Me 
considered by 
of th brib 
At the 

doctors ind 

L. A. Rossman 
(Minn.) Herald 
told the docto 


a losing battle in their drive to kee: 


national 


eu Instance 
that the ere fightin 


inviolate their vested interest ome 
Zovernment intervention in the field 
of health was not only desirable but 
inevitable. Rossman’ 
ported in the 


i peecn Va 
some of the 
ever, wasn’t 

At one point, 
problem of pre 
agajnst national health in 
reply to a doctor’s complair 
medical side had been in 
presented, an editor glibly replied that 
if the doctors felt that way, the paper’ 
advertising columns were always open 
for a fuller pre 


lequatels 


ntation 

However, at least one edito un 
marized the informal proceedings oi 
the conference in thi asl n Some 
of the editors sen didn’t beat 
around any bushes hey told the doc- 
tors that they ere the only profe 
sional group in the community whicl 
didn't advertise, and that thev (the 
editors) didn’t feel any obligation t 
get out on the limb f« a group whicl 
wouldn't cooperate (i.e., not advertise) 
with them.” Another editor, one of the 
ablest men in ld 
walked out 
gust; its at: 
Was “‘venal 


IN ANY CASE, thers 
which way the doctors inter] 
results of the conference. At 
nual meeting of the medica! 
House of Delegates, May 9, the 
ut their stamp of approval 





_g 

Samuel Romer is on the 
the Minneapolis Tribune. 
= 





forbidden newspaper advertising, giv- 
ing as their reason: 

“One criticism frequently heard 
from the press is that the medical 
profession expects the press to main- 
tain the entire burden of indirect 
publicity from the doctor to the pub- 
lic without remuneration.” 

The doctors spelled it out even further 
in a communication later that month 
from the state society to its member 
county groups. They pointed out that 
“country editors particularly stressed 
the importance they attach to what 
they term a ‘reciprocal arrangement’ 
with the medical profession that would 
benefit both. They are perfectly will- 
ing to carry the story of medicine as 
a private enterprise in which they, for 
the most part, are firm believers, but 
they feel that Physicians, as leading 
citizens in their home communities, 
have a responsibility to alleviate the 
financial burden connected with pub- 
lishing local newspapers.” 

The most reputable newspaper, of 
course, is not opposed to advertising 
by doctors. However, it refuses to re- 


gard advertising as a subsidy “to 
alleviate the financial burden” of pub- 
lishing; such a concept is feudalistic. 
It prefers to believe that advertising is 
sold on a “value received” basis and 
that its circulation, father than edi- 
torial opinions, justifies the cost. 

But the Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation, which numbers among _ its 
membership most of the small dailies 
and weeklies in the state, evidently 
was not disturbed by the doctors’ crude 
approach. Its manager, Ralph Keller, 
saw in the new circumstances only a 
grand opportunity for his clients to 
sell more advertising. In a confidential 
bulletin, dated June 30, he indulged in 
the customary pious hope that “enthu- 
siasm over relaxed medical ethics will 
not encourage even the momentary 
impairment of newspaper ethics,” then 
went on to the real business. 

He sent along, as a sample, a full- 
page advertisement from the St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Daily Times, signed by indi- 
vidual doctors, entitled “Liberty or 
Collectivist Shackles’—an attack on 
the Truman health program. At the 


' 
same time, he suggested that such » 
advertisement could easily be Carries 
by every newspaper in the state unde; 
the doctors’ new policy. 

The key to Keller’s enthusiasm j 
that his confidential bulletin is Used 
by editors chiefly as an aid to getting 
advertisements. Indeed, one liber 
editor who sought to defend hime 
from the charge of inaction explaing 
that he never read Keller’s bulletins 
he regarded them only as “advertising 
tip-sheets” and passed them along é- 
rectly to his advertising solicitor, 

The Minnesota press scandal is egpp. 
cially discouraging to the workin; 
newspaperman who, despite the obyi. 
ous limitations of American ney. 
papers, still believes it possible to 4 
a capable job of informing the publi 
Coming as it does after the Californi, 
newspapers shrugged off disclosures of 
similar attempts by doctors there, ani 
the reluctance of the nation’s pregs tp 
publicize the Illinois job scandals, the 
supineness of Minnesota’s press dow 
not speak well for the future health of 
this country’s journalism. 





Elsinore Gets Education 
UNESCO Adult Education Parley Held in Denmark 


By MARK STARR 
Educational Diréctor, ILGWU 


HE DECLARED PURPOSE of 
the Adult Education Conference 
convened by UNESCO receatly 
t Elsinore, Denmark, was to provide 
wdult education leaders throughout the 
world with an opportunity to meet and 
to exchange their ideas and expe- 
riences. Further, it was hoped that the 
delegates would study the most urgent 
needs and the common problems in 
adult education The Conference was 
ilso asked to examine new techniques 
end methods and to discuss method 
cf securing collaboration among work- 
crs in adult education. And the over- 
tiding purpose was to enrich interna- 
tonal understanding and encourage 
cooperation among the two billion 
people of our planet 
The official delegation for the United 
States consisted of: Chairman Mark 
Starr, Educational Director, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, New York, N. Y.: William 
Coope! Director, Adult Education, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
Gladys Gallup, Assistant Chief, Divi- 
on of Field Studies and Training, Ex- 
tension Service, Department of Agri- 
Washington, D. C.; Herbert 
Cason Hunsaker, Dean of Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Paul Sheats. As- 
ciate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 
Calif. These delegates were reinforced 


culture 


by the following observers: Eleano1 
Coit, Director, American Labor Edu- 
caution Service and currently education 
consultant for the OMGUS: Mrs 
Evelyn E. McCabe, USIS Librarian 
Copenhagen; and Roland Roberts, 
txecutive Officer, San Jose Adult Edu- 
San Jose, Calif. A* Buel 
Trowbridge of the Carnegie Peace 
loundation also participated in the 
daily committee meetings of the Amer- 
can delegation. Not only were 
vuriou 


cation Cente) 


the 

geographical sections of the 
presented, but public schools, 
ation, agricultural exten- 
education and university 

at all levels from literacy to 
iduate work were represented 
the personnel of the American 


eroup. And if the iron curtain had been 

lifted, those behind it could have 

noticed that the U.S. State Department 

had included a Negro, a woman and a 

trade unionist in its official delegation. 
‘ 4 m 

THE CONFERENCE officially opened 

the historic Great Knights Hall of 
Hamlet’s Kronberg Castle with Dr. 
Hartwig Frisch, Danish Minister of 
iiducation, and Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Director-General of UNESCO, as the 
principal speakers. Dr. Bodet made a 
stirring plea for education for respon- 

bility and showed how important it 
was for free men to have facilities 
whereby they could inform themselves 
to exercise their democratic rights. 

The 135 delegates included represen- 
tetives from 27 governments and 25 
non-governmental groups. The nations 
represented included Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Hol- 
lund, Ireland, Iran, Italy, Lybya, Nor- 
way, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, 
Dominican Republic, Sweden, Siam, 
Switzerland, Turkey and the United 
States. None of the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain participated. 

One of the high spots of the Con- 
ference was the declaration of the 
German representative, Willy Birkel- 
bach, that the task of adult education 
niust be to help men use their own 
judgment and make their own evalu- 
ations. In democracy men ean no 
longer be regarded as a means to some- 
body else’s aims. And he emphasized 
how urgent was the need for real adult 
education after 12 years of lies and 
terror in a country where feudalism 
has never really been overcome and 
where certain groups still exercise a 
monopoly control in higher education. 

Delegates from all countries agreed 
that adult education should aim to se- 
cure a greater participation by citizens 
in the exercise of their democratic 
rights in their community, trade 
unions, cooperatives and other groups 
to prevent democracy dying by default. 

An important part of the Conference 

as the wide and varied exhibit of 
yetoria 


nd printed matter which re- 


] 
aled the extent and variety of lite- 
ilure and posters, textbooks and syl- 
abus material issued by the various 


nations. A notable feature of the e- 
hibit were the posters showing the 
activities of the libraries +n the USA 

During the Conference there wer 
tours to folk schools, official reception 
by the Danish government and broad 
casts by the Danish State Radio, The 
USIS library in Copenhagen lent é 
collection of books covering adult edu- 
cation in the United States. The dele 
gates had an oportunity of seeing th 
open-air presentation of Hamlet a 
Kronberg Castle in Elsinore by # 
American Company. 

x: aa v 

AMONG THE MANY THINGS di 
cussed in the Conference as_possiblt 
activities were interchange of corre 
pondence through organized core 
pondence clubs; the training of adult 
education leaders by the universit} 
the examination of textbooks to It 
move prejudices which they might 
contain and also to exchange g0# 
textbooks and material; the furthe 
development of exchange of educé 
tional personnel; and the organizatio 
of summer schools and institutes. Als 
uccepted was the need in adult educé 
tion for a greater and more intensivt 
study of industrial relations, reco 
nition of the specific educational neet 
of women, campaigns against diseril 
ination and racial prejudice, supp 
of the Universal Declaration of Huma 
Rights and popularization of the work 
now being done by the special age ncie: 
of the United Nations. 

To facilitate the development of adult 
education, the Conference asked 
all barriers to free communication # 
removed and that improved study @ 
languages and consideration of the p® 
sible use of an international languat 
be made. It was hoped that the Con 
<ultative Committee would issue a bul 
letin in which translations of impor 
tant material published in the vario® 
countries could be made available. 
Further, that international exhiblé 
should be circulated in various cou 
tries. 

The main decision reached by the 
Conference was to recommend tha 
UNESCO set up a Consultative Com 
mittee in order to examine and appr 
the considerations and recommend 
tions made by the various Commissio® 
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1939 


By PETER P. YOLLES 
O' SEPTEMBER 1, 1939, the 


first German Bombs fell on 

a children’s hospital at Ot- 
wock, near Warsaw, the capital of 
Poland. 








ik The whole fury of German 
si mechanized might. struck Poland 
ine with swift devastation. Poland was 
eral caught virtually unprepared. On Au- 
sell cyst 30 at one a, m. General Smigly- 
ned Rrdz, the Polish commander, was 
ins asked by a member of his staff why 
sing bilization was being delayed. ‘rhe 


ii. General replied: “Just minute ago 
Reck (Colonel Joseph Beck, Polish 





Spe. Foreign Minister) phoned me that the 
Kin French and British ambassadors are 
bvi- ing pressure on us not to mo- 
a ilize. 

od Thus, Poland was well-armed only 


Yet Poland was not alone. 

Behind her were British seapower 
nd French landpower. What could 
ave been more reassuring than the 
statement Britain’s Prime Minister, 
Neville Chamberlain, made to the 
Parliament back in March 1939: 

"I now have to inform the House 
— ... that ‘n the event of ANY ACTION 
which clearly threatened Polish in- 
dependence, and which the Polish 
Government accordingly considered 
it vital to resist, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment would feel themselves bound 
to lend the Polish Government all 
support in their power. I may add 





~ that the French Government author- 

By ized me to make it plain that they 

sai stand in the same position.” 

wer 

rtion 

iad POLAND HAD AN AGREEMENT 
“m, ME With her allies by which, on the four- 


teenth day of Hitler’s attack, a coun- 
ter-oflensive was to be launched 
against Germany from the West. Po- 
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Peter P. Yolles is political editor 
of the Polish language daily, Nowy 
Sint; co-editor of the Polish Worker, 
organ of the Association of Polish 
Socialists in America: president of 
the Associated Polish Language 
Press of America; and correspondent 
for Polish newspapers abroad. 
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HITLER ON THE 





land also had a non-aggression pact 
with Soviet Russia which lent a ray 
of hope that the U.S.S.R. would remain 
neutral. The world was aware that 
Hitler’s conquests were not localized 
adventures but a direct threat to 


Europe and to democracy. Poland 
‘ 





WLADYSLAW RACKIEWICZ 
The Last Free President 


relied on her moral strength, world 
opinion, and the growing solidarity of 
the Western democracies. 

Poland also counted on .. . mud. 

September is usually a month of 
heavy rain in Poland. The roads are 
bad at that time. 

Neither the Poles nor anyone else 
foresaw what Hitler was planning for 
Poland: biological extermination, cul- 
tural and political destruction, com- 
plete annihilation., Poland was to be 
eliminated forever. 

When it became known that Stalin 
Had joined Hitler in an agreement to 
partition Poland and divide the loot, 
a new darkness fell over Europe. It 
was then clear that not Poland alone, 
but -democracy itself was challenged, 
and not merely by Germany but by 
nazism and communism combined. It 
became clear, further, that in the wake 
of German and Russian imperialism 
social forces were rapidly approaching 
a showdown: communism and fascism 


ROAD TO WARSA 
Hope Was No Match for the Red and Black 


Poland 


against democracy and Christianity 
Two camps, two worlds, two 
Cynamisms. 

Poland was only the place where the 
first conjuncture of these forces oc- 
curred. 

** * Bd 

YET THIS BROAD ASPECT of the 
war, the soul of it, was soon frogotten. 
The Molotov-Ribentrop pact followed 
an old historic pattern. It was the re- 
petition of a past which focussed at- 
tention on Poland rather than on 
Kurope and democracy. There were 
those who still prayed that the great 
ideological conflict could be side- 
tracked by localizing it in Poland. 

Optimists accepted the shorter view, 
and prepared to sacrifice Poland as a 
scapegoat. 

Ribbentrop boasted that the pact 
between Hitler and Stalin “restored 
the classic relationship between Ger- 
many and Russia” (French Yellow 
Look, Documents Politiques, 1938-9). 
Sialin reciprocated with a telegram to 
Ribbentrop (December 22, 1939): 

"The friendship of the peoples of 
Germany and the Soviet Union, 
cemented by blood, will long re- 
main firm.” 

It was Polish blood that did the 
cementing. 


THE FOURTEENTH DAY of the war 
yassed without any move from the 
West. Many more days and months 
went by as Poland stood alone, aban- 
doned, agonized. Even the heavens 
joined our enemies. Not a drop of rain 
iell, and the Panzer divisions, sup- 
ported by the Luftwaffe—which usu- 
ally found clear skies—overran the dry 
earth so fast that at times they were 
compelled to slow down to permit sup- 
plies to be brought up forward. 

Then came the boasting. On Septem- 
Ler 22, 1939, Molotov and Ribbentrop 
issued this joint statement: 

“The Governments of the U.S.S.R. 
and Germany, following the collapse 
of the former Polish state, consider 
it as exclusively their own task to 
restore peace and order in these ter- 
ritories and to insure the people in- 
habiting them a peaceful existence 
which will correspond to their na- 
tional characteristics.” 






























1949 


Molotov elaborated on that state< 
ment in a speech to the Supreme So- 
viet, October 31, 1939, in which he 
said: 

“One swift blow to Poland by the 
German Army and then the Red 
Army, and nothing was left of this 
ugly offspring of the Versailles 
Treaty.” 


me 4 


THE MELANCHOLY PICTURE of 
iurope and -Asia today, as seen from 
the perspective of ten long years, 
makes us turn our eyes again to the 
place where the war began—Poland. 
For it was in Poland, in 1945, that we 
Icst the peace. The Ribbentrop-Molo- 
tov pact was sanctioned at Yalta, That 
took the heart and soul out of the war, 





JOSEPH BECK 
A Telephone Was Not Enough 


On this, the tenth anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Second World War, 
we join the Polish people in asking, as 
they themselves do in their silent 
country: 

Is Poland’s bondage to Russia tem- 
porary or permanent? 

The Polish people, first to fight and 
last to quit, have neither lost faith nor 
abandoned hope of regaining their 
ireedom and independence. But: When 
will deliverance come? How? Through 
a Third World War? Through the 
United Nations? Through revolution 
in Russia? Through new agreements 
hetween America and Russia? Through 
uprisings of the oppressed, or through 
moral upheavals and the victory of a 
new, dynamic, militant democracy? 

What have we learned from the 
Second World War? 

On this day of remembrance, Poland 
deserves at least one thing: a message 
of hope from her allies. 

We owe it to the Poles to let them 
know on this day that we are still their 
iriends, and still share their hope and 

letermination. They need such a mes= 
suge of hope. 
Hope is the only thing keeping their 
earts alive and their will undaunted, 


MARSHAL SMIGLY-RYDZ 


Between Generalissimo 
and Fuehrer 


an; four years ago it ended in victory. 


te YEARS AGO the Second World War 


4 i] 
Lime Nas 


come to take stock of gains 

es since 1939, and to hazard some con- 

s as to the decade ahead of us. 

victors of 1919 had an opportunity such 
as no one could have expected: Germany and 
Ru though on opposite sides, were both 
defeated, and unable to obstruct the work of 
peace aking 
the times needed, but he was bamboozled and 
defeated by Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 
Senator Lodve 
not take the 


President Wilson perceived what 


Because these three men could 


trouble to think unfamiliar 


thoughts, the world has had to endure a second 
great. war and may have to endure a third. 
And at the end of the second there was no 
such opportunity of establishing lasting peace 
as had existed at the end of the first 

It is both eas\ 


the event. If law-abiding nations had vigorously 


and profitless to be wise after 


opposed Japan in Manchuria in 1931, Italy in 
Abyssinia, Hitler in the Rhineland, in Austria 
and in Czechoslovakia, world peace could have 
been preserved. But those who wished to pre- 
serve peace drifted into a great war from fear 
of little wars. When once Hitler had been 
allowed to grow strong, war became inevitable. 
In retrospect, it is hard to see how those who 
favored appeasement can have thought other- 
wise—except by studying some of their present- 
day successors. 

The British Government at Munich allowed 
itself a daydream: Hitler was to attack Russia, 
to destroy communism, and to be, in the end, 
too exhausted to risk a conflict with the West. 
To our surprise and discomfiture, neither Hitler 
nor Stalin was willing to play this game for 
our advantage. In those days, appeasement 
was the policy of the Right; now it is that of 
the Left. But it is based on‘illusions now just 
as much as it was then. 

After making almost every possible mistake, 
we found ourselves in a war which, on paper, 
we ought to have lost. And we should have 
lost it if our enemies, after 1940, had not been 
even sillier than we were before that year. If 
Hitler had not attacked Russia, and if the 
Japanese had attacked only the British, instead 
of both the 


should have been compelled sooner or later to 


British and the Americans, we 


conclude a disastrous peace, since we could not 
have hoped to oust the Germans from France 
Mercifully, our enemies blundered, and gave us 


the victory which had been earned by courage 
and endurance, but not by brains. 


IN THE OLD DAYS, victory meant in fact 
what it still means emotionaily. After defeat- 
ing the Armada, England prospered and pro- 
duced all the glories of the age of Shakespeare 
and Good Queen Bess. After Waterloo, Na- 
poleon was tucked away in St. Helena, every- 
body settled down to enjoy a quiet time, and 
England entered upon the peaceful progress 
of the Victorian era. But modern wars are 
different. Two victories in a generation have 
brought us to the verge of ruin, and we all 
shudder at the thought of the disasters that a 
third victory would entail. 

Hope is what is needed. Communists have 
hope, and that is the source of their strength. 
I think their hope is irrational, and I think that 
those who stand for democracy have a right 
to a more rational hope. But unfortunately, 
weariness makes many of them incapable of 
such optimism as the times allow. 

Just as, down to Munich, we were too con- 
ciliatory to Hitler, so in recent years we have 
been too conciliatory to Stalin. And, just as 
our retreats before Hitler’s menaces precipi- 
tated the second war, so retreats before Stalin, 
if continued, would precipitate a third war. 
Fortunately, this has come to be realized—I 
hope, not too late. 

While the war was still in progress, the 
Western Powers feared that Russia might make 
a separate peace, and were thus open to black- 
mail. This may excuse concessions made at 
Teheran and Yalta, but cannot excuse Potsdam. 
Still less can it excuse our acquiescence in the 
violations of the Potsdam Agreement which 
began almost immediately. What are now the 
satellite countries were to have had demo- 
cratically elected governments, and most of 
them had anti-communist majorities. But the 
friends of the West in those countries were 
liquidated or imprisoned or sent to forced labor, 
and an iron despotism was imposed. From the 
Pacific Ocean to the Elbe, no free voice is 
allowed utterance. And in all the satellite 
countries this iron slavery has been imposed 
in defiance of solemn undertakings to the 
contrary 


WE FOUGHT HITLER for two reasons. The 
ostensible and traditional reason was that he 
threatened our national existence; this was the 
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ERTRAND RUSSELL was born 

in England in 1872. Beginning 

as a fellow and lecturer at 
Trinity College, he has taught at 
Harvard University, the National 
University of Peking. University of 
Chicago, University of California, 
and elsewhere. 


Disinguished as a mathematician 
and philosopher, Mr. Russell was 
co-author, with Alfred North White- 
head, of “The Principia Mathematica.” 
Among his many books are “The 
Analysis of Mind,” ‘Proposed Roads 
to Freedom,” “Introduction to Math- 
ematical Philosophy.” “An Inquiry 
Into Meaning and Truth,” “Mysticism 
and Logic,” and “The ABC of Atoms.” 


Mr. Russell has also been a regu- 
lar contributor to The New Leader, 
which now feels honored to present 
his masterly evaluation of the ten 
years since Sept. 3, 1939—the day 
Great Britain and France declared 
war on Germany and turned the Nazi 
invasion of Poland into World War II. 
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Ten Years Since the We | 


same reason thet had made us fight Philiy 7 
and Louis XIV and Napoleon and : 
But, in addition. there was the ideological ree 
son: he stood for a way of life and a syste 
of government which to us was odious. We diy 
not like the Police State: we did not like the 
unspeakable cruelties towards Jews and » 
litical opponents; we did not like the non; nye 
about the Herrenvolk, the master race before 
whom all others were to bow down. Many 

us felt that it would be better to be dead t 
to live under such a régime, and this feglip, 
kept the nation steadfast in 1940. I think, q 
almost all Britons think, that we were rig 
in 1940, though the prospect of victory was th 
remote. But I think—and in this view there; 
less unanimity—that Stalin is virtually indi 
tinguishable from Hitler, and that so lo 


tr 
ug 


his system threatens our liberties, the war h; 
not been won. 


Yes, but can war possibly produce 





world as any humane democrat would w 
see? Is it not only too probable that we shal 
lose our liberties if we attempt to defend them 
by force of arms? This argument was 
before the late war, and I must confess that] 
myself attached a great deal of weight to it 
It is possible now to sum up what was true and 
what was false in the argument. 

In the West, though there has been immeng 
impoverishment, there has not been any a 
preciable loss of liberty or democracy. In cer 
tain Eastern countries—notably Poland, Czech 
slovakia, Hungary and Rumania—there ha 
been a complete loss in both respects, but no 
more than if the Western Powers had persisted 
in the Munich policy. If they had persisted in 
that policy, the nations.of Eastern Europe would 
have been partitioned between Germany and 
Russia, the. Hitler-Stalin. pact would probably 
have lasted and Western Europe would, in th 
end, have been overwhelmed by the alliance 
of the victorious tyrants. I conclude that, bal 
as the world is now, it is not as bad as it would 
have been if the second world war had nd 
taken place. 

But it would be folly to deny that another 
world war, however it might end, would 
be likely to work tremendous disaster, 
some of it irreparable, and much of it re 
quiring centuries to repaid. It is therefore 
obviously the part of statesmanship to seek 
for ways short of war by which to preserve 
what we value in our civilization. 


WHAT MUST WE DO if we are to presert 
peace without surrender? 

The first thing, I think, is to ma! 
that, if the Russians will cease to interfere wit 
us, we will not interfere in their internal affaifs 
At present they foment strikes, do all in the! 
power to prevent the economic recovery @ 
Western Europe, and support political part 
which announce that, in a war, they would 
play the part of quislings. All their public 
is passionately and mendaciously hostile to Oe 
West, and there is every reason to think th 
they would go to war with us if they dare 


So long as this is the case, we are bound to le 


defensively a reciprocai hostility. But we 


not to encourage a crusading spirit, and we 


ought to make it clear that, if we were al 
to: live in peace, we would allow them ais?! 


live in the way that seems good to them. Ou 


interference should be only in matters in\ 
our own safety. 

But if such a tolerant policy is to | 
we must be confident in our defensivé 
we must have reason to feel secure bot! 
external defeat and against internal 
In France and Italv, the danger 
disruption was, until lately, very c 
but owing chiefly to Marshall aid 
much less. The only protection ac 
spread of communism in Western Europ 
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America 
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Began 


conomic recovery. It seems that, in principle, 


realizes this, and is prepared to take 
necessary steps. 

Although the American government 
wishes to do what is wise, many in Con- 
gress and among the general public are 
still very ignorant and very unenlightened 
as regards ail economic questions. They 
stil] think it both possible and desirable to 
sell without buying. and when they are told 
that Europe cannot recover unless Euro- 
pean goods are admitted to the United 
States, they begin to think that recovery 
can be too dearly bought. With the excep- 
tion of Scotch whiskey. we produce hardly 
anything that they admit without reluc- 
tance. The dangers of this mentality are 
very great, and may quite possibly produce 
economic disaster. 


THE MILITARY PROBLEM. insofar as it 
s separable from that of economic recovery, 
is in essence simple. If we are to feel secure 
avainst Russian aggression, we must not only 
be fairly confident of ultimate victory, but 
must also be able to defend Western Europe 
from temporary occupation of Russian armies. 
Some American strategists contemplate with 
equanimity a war which would begin by a 
Russian conquest of all Europe up to the 
Channel and the Pyrenees, and in which, by 
making friends with Franeo, and by drop- 
ping atom bombs on their enslaved friends, 
American troops would in the course of years 
gdually “liberate” a series of devastated and 
depopulated countries. 

But it cannot be expected that France or 
Belgium or Holland or Western Germany will 
be very enthusiastic about such a war. For it 
is, of course, obvious that all ablebodied adults 
in the occupied countries would be sent to con- 
vict labor in prison camps, and that the chil- 
dren who survived would be indoctrinated with 
Soviet philosophy. No subsequent victory could 
re-create the great nations that have been the 
main creators of Western civilization, or bring 
back to life the millions who would have 
oerished in Siberian gold mines or Arctic 
forests. 

So long as the threat of such disaster oppresses 
Western Europe, our policy in dealing with the 
Russians must be hesitant and timid. If the 
ost of war is not to be so terrible as to leave 
Ss exposed to blackmail, there must be, in 
Vestern Germany or very near it, forces suffi- 
lently powerful to hold the Russians in check 
tom the first. This condition is still very far 
tom being fulfilled. When it is, we shall no 

hger need to fear the Russians, and shall be 
able to insist upon their behaving in a manner 

Wat will remove the imminent threat of war 
which now darkens the world. 

Given the economic and military measures 
Mat defense against communist domination 
‘equires, I think it may be hoped that the 
Russian government would in time grow less 
‘stile and more liberal, so that peace might 

me to rest on mutual understanding and not 

"erely upon the superior military might of the 
West. It may seem to be foolish to expect so 
f€at_ a change. But the whole outlook of 
“mmunism is based upon faith in ultimate 

a victory which (so the orthodox be- 

®) Marx has demonstrated to be inevitable. 

%0 lar, the course of events has done much to 
ipport this view. 
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_ WHEN THE BOLSHEVIKS seized power in 


~ €y were a small minority in Russia, and 

Sussia was prostrate under the German armies. 

0 Bolsheviks expected to be overthrown 
_— w months. gBut they made peace 
ht 


the Germans; they were victorious in the 
» 4 Wars against Kolchak and Denikin and 
Wra I. 4 . . . . oe 

angel; they held their own in resisting the 
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THE RED ARM 
What Were They Fighting For? 


half-hearted attacks of the British, French, 
Americans and Japanese. In time they won 
recognition, and were admitted to the League 
of Nations. Their victory over the Germans 
in the second world war is believed by most 
of them to have been entirely due to their own 
efforts; few among them realize what was done 
by the Americans and the British. 

And now their Empire is greater than it ever 
was under the Tsars. Communism has recently 
won a resounding victory in China, and to 
enthusiastic Russian patriots world dominion 
at no distant date appears by no means im- 
possible. So long as such hopes continue to 
seem reasonable in Russian eyes, there can be 
no stable peace in the world. 

But if a halt can be called to Russian ex- 
pansion, the myth of the inevitability of com- 
munist victory will gradually cease to be 
credible. If this is to be achieved, many diffi- 
cult things ‘must be accomplished. 

In the West, there must be economic and 
military revival, and a considerable political 
unification; there must be a diminution in the 
number of communists and in their influence 
on trade unions. 

In Asia, whatever regions are not yet won 
for communism must be persuaded not to 
change sides; this requires energetic measures 
for combating poverty in India, and a policy 
more friendly to the Arabs than has hitherto 
been adopted by America. 

In Germany—the most difficult of all prob- 
lems—it must be made clear that only Russia 
stands in the way of unification, and that, so 
far as the Western Zones are concerned, we 
favor revival and a rapid development towards 
independence within the framework of Western 
Union. To almost every part of this program 
there will be powerful opposition, but I think 
the whole of it is necessary if we are to suc- 
ceed in resisting Russia without war. 

If it can be made obvious to the Russians 
that the West is more powerful than they 
are, it is ‘to be expected that they will 
change profoundly and become very much 
more amenable. If such an obvious pre- 
ponderance on our side can be achieved, 
it will have to be used boldly with a view 
to permanent peace. For although, if we 
are wise, we can be the stronger side in 
the near future, we cannot retain this 
superiority forever. The Russians will pre- 
sumably have atomic*bombs before very 


GOES TO WAR 


long: their population increases very much 
faster than that of the West: and China is 
an immense reservoir of potential power. 
We must, therefore, while we can, insist— 
even to the point of war, if necessary—on 
the measures that are necessary to make 
the world less dangerous for the future of 
mankind than it is at present. 


a te s 


LET US CONSIDER what these measures 
are. First and foremost, the control of atomic 
power must be international. America, in spite 
of having a monopoly for the time being, 
offered to surrender the monopoly to an inter- 
national authority, but the Soviet government 
rejected the offer. We should, when the time 
is ripe, insist upon the acceptance of this 
scheme or some equivalent. 

But it is impossible to fight with atom bombs 
alone; the older weapons are still needed. We 
shall not acquire any real security from inter- 
nationalizing atomic weapons only; all the 
more important engines of war must become 
the monopoly of an international force. And 
to determine the conditions under which this 
force is to be employed, we shall need the 
usual organs of government—legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial. All this must be created 
before the world can be safe from war, and 
until the world is safe from war everything 
we value is in danger. 

Many nations, and especially the Russians, 
may not willingly assent to such measures, 
although in fact they will profit by them. 
“Every beast is driven to the pasture with 
blows,” says Heraclitus, and it may be neces- 
sary to use our strength to drive men to adopt 
the measures necessary for their own self- 
preservation. 

The total abolition of serious wars is 
now for the first time a technical possi- 
bility. If we of the West use our power 
wisely, we may realize this possibility, by 
persuading or compelling the Russians to 
agree to what is necessary. And if once the 
fear of war were at an end, modern tech- 
nical skill could become wholly beneficent, 
and mankind could enter upon an era of 
happiness unexampled in human history. 
This is not a mere dream; it is a practical 
possibility. requiring only energy, boldness 
and wisdom, and above all an end to 
lethargic despair and its replacement by 
rational hope. ‘ 
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THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


Flag-Waving Abroad |: 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN EUROPE. By Halvdan Koht. University of 


Pennsylvania Press. 298 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


ROFESSOR KOHT’S BOOK 


makes the patriot in the American 


reader blush with unallowed pleasure, for the net result of his study 
of what is necessarily a rather elusive matter.-the influence of the 


United States on European life—is 


American influence has been creative and good 


every item of influence he cites 
will give everybody the happiness 
he gets from the general effect re 
ported 

I don’t think we 
ure from the fact 
Southworth vw rT ay a very 
popular American writer among Eu 
ropeans, nor any exhilarating lift from 
the equally 
chewing gum must be rated along with 


disconcerting fact that 


the idea of republican democrac an 
American contribution to European 
happine Taking the dubious with 
the excellent, and not curbing a very 
strong bent toward finding useful ser- 
mons for Europe in even the stoniest 
American exports, Professor Koht come 
up with what can only be described as 
an admiring tribute to our European 
influence. The book is rather embar 
rassing 

Any American who has lived abroad 
knows very well that his country has 
had an enormous influence in Europe 
(and far beyond too); and unless he is 
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C. Hartley Grattan ig the author of 
“Introducing Australia,” “The Deadly 


Parallel,” and other books. 
, = 





the conclusion that, on balance, the 


But I am not sure that 


i very determined curmudgeon indeed 
he knows equally well that, casting up 
the account, the balance he gets is on 
the side of virtue. Take the long period 
during which this country was regard 
by European conservatives and reac- 
tionaries as the prime source of disas- 
trous political and social infections. I 
am sure that no convinced democrat 
can read this portion of Professor 
Koht’s book with anything less than ap- 
probation for the American influence 
and pride in those ancestors of ours 


who promoted it so assiduously. 


Take also the sections in which Pro- 
fessor Koht details the many and vari- 
ous ways in which American industrial 
ingenuity has diminished the size of the 
load of labor on mankind’s back. That, 
too, is an occasion for pride. To be sure, 
as is carefully noted, we weren’t always 
giving the Europeans something abso- 
lutely new — they sometimes made the 
basic inventions we developed and ex- 
ploited but somehow or other that 
peculiar combination of bias toward 
democratizing everything, and the capi- 
talist enterpriser’s belief in “develop- 
ing the market” to the fullest, worked 
out in ways not to be sniffed at. 


THE MATURE MIND. By H. A. Overstreet. W. W. Norton & Company, 


Inc. 295 pp. $2.95. 


Reviewed by CHARLES PERROW 
6s HE CHARACTERISTIC KNOWLEDGE of our time is psychological,” 


writes Harry A. Overstreet. 
knowledge of our time. 


For many it is also the most important 
Used by an honest and intelligent observer 


it seems to offer the most competent analysis of our ills, and the only cor- 
rectives. Mr. Overstreet’s book is, on the hole, both honest and intelligent. 


The ideas that go into it are not new, and there are few if any fresh insights 


in it, but its subject matter makes 
it an important book for the gen- 
public It has been 
his task to unite what he calls the 
five major insi { ychology 
and p conce} 

that can serve as ; iterion a! 


tool 


eral readin 


scripti 
ins: th 
logical 
or fi 
aptitu 
capacity l learn These lead 
the co “psycnolos cal 
turity.” 
H the 





Charles Perrow is working on his 
first novel. : 
— J 





fainst emotional problems ihat 
j to solve by 
itisfactor way If hi 


ture people (o1 ! , maturing 


run up ; 
himself in a 
parents are 


ople 
it) they w 


>and he 


ire! al 
rtainly the 

then not 
vith his emotional 
result is that he deal 
childish way. Since they a 
quately solved he cannot grow beyond 
them, he is blocked in this area. He 
reaches adulthood and continues life 
dealing with these problems in the 
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Even in the higher arts our record, 
. if far from uniformly good, has had its 
moments. I don’t think many Ameri- 
cans will deplore that we have given 
Edgar Allen Poe, Walt Whitman, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry James and 
Ernest Hemingway to literature (these 
are Professor Koht’s selections on the 
basis of their European impact), James 
Whistler to painting, William James 
and John Dewey to philosophy, Henry 
George to economics, Willard Gibbs to 
cience, and a host of figures of com- 
parable stature who adorn Professor 
Koht’s pages. 


BUT ENOUGH OF FLAG-WAVING, 
a childish occupation even if a foreign 
observer invites one to indulge in it. 
The fact that the American story Jas 
come now to a crisis in which, in the 
minds of many (including Professor 
Koht himself, if I read him rightly), 
the traditional American contributions 
are somehow “not enough,” should pro- 
voke profound reflection. Are they not 
enough? Can we continue to influence 
the world in desirable directions if, as 
some insist, we take a firm stand on 
them as sufficient in themselves? 

When Professor Koht says in his brief 
epilogue that to the American chal- 
lenge and example to Europe is now 
added the Soviet challenge and ex- 
ample, and finds in a kind of diluted 
Hegelianism ratification of the feeling 
that from the conflict will emerge a 
satisfactory synthesis, he is voicing a 
very popular European notion that may 
have disastrous results. It is, for ex- 
ample, one of the fundamental ideas 
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central importance of political demo litera 
TS We direct 
Americans who call themselves soe 


of the British Socialists. But if we 
ject this notion as too highly optim 
for belief, as many of us are 

fied in doing by such b 2 
Orwell’s devastating Nineteen Eighty. 


Four, where then does it leave wy I 
leaves us, I think, still convinced thy 
political democracy is one of 
great assets: and it kk 
convinced that our tec} 
duction and distribution 
ties on the assumption t 
sumption is the prime 
have a superiority, actual 

of suffcient magnitude 
conclusion that here, t 
much to give the world 


racy, even or espec)< lly am 
Pe 

ists, Is a very heartening sign {! 
vitality of the concept, so ancient in 
history and so long a cause of al 
reactionaries the world over. 

realization by the English Social 

that our achievements in “productivity 

and mass distribution are things they cone 
would like to boast of, if under diffe oraty 
ent forms of ownership and cortrdl,s 
proof of our vitality in these fields tu 
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Professor Koht, after scoring 
marks for an illuminating and instru 
tive account of how America has ct 
atively infl*senced Europe in the pat 
has befogged his vision of the fatwe 
by falling. headlong into a Hegélia 
trap, composed more out of amorphow 
goodwill toward all comers than outd 
the hard thinking the situation © 
sistently demands. 





In Quest of Maturit 


ame childish, immature way, and now 
with adult power. The evils of our 
civilization can be traced to these adult 
immaturities. 

THE MATURE PERSON that the 
author describes is not some new 
pecies of only our time. He points 
out that there have ever been mature 
people in the past, but never enough 
in the right place at the right time. 
The teachings of these great men have 

1 lost on the immature minds. Even 
h the truths are institutionalized 
common sayings, an imma 
can only make an applied 
of them. 
second part of this book Mr, 
et applies his concept of ma- 
yur culture ? finds it woe- 
ture. Tl 
criticist 
are fe 
iole it 
ly wh 
abo 
men, 
et The 
long, and repetit 
ine much of t book is the 
wide reading with a stack of 
fle cards carefully indexed. The 
seurces are fine, the selections are dis- 
criminating, and the assemblage is co- 
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herent. But here he stcps. Instead & 
going on to draw conclusions from fs 
material about the nature, possibilitie 
and problems of individual and a 
tural change, he concludes by 54! 

we must “be mature oin mater 
groups,” “contrive a an for 
growth of the mind.” , and tis 


h 
“in some small way. o1 yme greale 


‘way, We can act maturely instead ® 
litt 


inmmaturely.” This 
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be made clear. The f an adv 
capacity for @¢ontinue ning that 
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only real help, 


a I ice 1m Dik 
erent whole out 
portant k fowl lge, 
he is content with: the 
clusion that it is bette 
than immature, so there: 


should try to be mature. 
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HISTU 
duction by Gleb Struve. 


Reviewed by VERA ALEXANDROVA 


SIAN LITERATURE.” is one of tne outstanding literary scholars in 


IN IKOLAY GUDZY, AUTHOR OF THE “HISTORY OF EARLY RUS- 


the Soviet Union. 


Born in 1887, he began his career as a lecttirer 


Pon science at Kiev University and is today Professor of Literature at the 
Second Moscow State University and member of the All-Soviet Academy 


B of Sciences. 
BD iiterat rom the llth through the 
hiith century. His selections were facil- 
iated by “ne peculiarity of Early Rus- 
gan literature which, as he poirits out 
in his Introduction, was fundamentally 
‘MR iournalistic in character, concerned 
Eight. with the burning questions of the day. 
us? I thus, while the concept of literary art 
“ss a province of culture in its own 
right” did not exist in olden times, the 
topical quality of the work throws a 
light of its own. This is the light which 
“permits us to discover more easily 
than in subsequent literature what 
historical and social interrelation exis- 
ted between a given epoch and one 
literary monument or another of that 
date.” 

hye old Russian literary heritage can 
divided into two parts: the early 
ee of Byzantium _ translated 
rg tk directly or routed via Bulgaria and 
OC Serbia, and original Russian literature. 
US The translated a culture con- 
"siderably higher than that -of pre- 














vorks of 





Christian Russia broadened the intel- 
lec ctual horizon of the Old Russian 
writer and reader and imparted to 


both new moral, juridical and aesthetic 
concepts. Selection of this earliest lit- 
erature was iz: the hands of the Church, 
whose criteria «ere based on moralistic 
and didactic As Gudzy remarks, 
not a single purely secular, let alone 
amorous, Byzantine romance was 
known in Oid Russia. 





Further, t translated literature 
had undergone another kind of evolu- 
ton or mutation. During its several] 
centuries of existence of subject matter, 
content and style—all three had been 
modified and adapted to the demands 
of the milieu and epoch served. Gudzy 
we arefully anaivzes and digests these 
literary monuments, among the most 
important of which are: the famous 
History of the Judaic War by Josephus 
Flavius; Alexandria, the story of Alex- 





ander of Macedon; and the legend, 
Concerning Trojan Times. Later, in 
stead d he 13th century, this legend under 
trom bis ihe title, Parabie of the Beauties, be- 
ibitities se known as part of the translated 


of Byzantine Chronicle of annassius and 
Aa we thie a . ~ ° . . 
thus along with the:Chronicle found its 
Way into the Russian Chronograph. 


THE GREATER PART OF Gudzy’s 
ook is devoted to a survey of original 





Russian literature, as for example: 
ae Primary Chronicle or the Tale 
‘ o Bygone 7 which, as noted in 
erie” Professor Struve’s Introduction, “is 
Widely held to at least the equal of 





a0V ihe ‘ ° 
ne Be best European medieval annals”; 
y tha 1a westame t of Vladimir Monomakh; 
re & : & of the Saints (the Kiev-Crypt 
NeuroOm 'tterikon) , et 
a Gudzy’s most valuable work is to be 
v oul CRE ind j : . 
P “NM In his survey of Provincial lit- 


“slure and its development from the 










¢ ; te ” the l6th century. Among the 
“Marks of the literature of this 
h Petlod, Which is less well known even 
a ; Russian readers, are, to mention but 
sw: The S lication of Daniel the 
 voner The Life of Alexander Nev- 
; » Legend About the End of Nov- 
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Vera Alexandrova, Russian literary 
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Tench, German and American pub- 
mS on Russian affairs. 
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His book is an excellent historical survey of Old Russian 





gorod, and The Journey of Afanasy 
Nikitin to India, The Tale of Peter 
and Fevronia. Besides their literary 
value, these works reflect a whole con- 
stellation of spiritual and emotional 
problems belonging to the life of that 
long-ago past when some of the basic 
features of the Russian national char- 
acter were being forged. 


The closer we approach our own 
times the more fascinating the litera- 
ture becomes. One can trace the in- 
fluence of Western Europe as well as 
of Russian life and folklore. Russian 
spiritual life is represented by the 
works of Maxim the Greek and the 
Metropolitan Daniel; political thought 
is represented by the writings of Ivan 
Peresvetov and by the correspondence 
carried on between Ivan the Terrible 
and Prince Kurbsky; belles-lettres are 
represented by numerous tales from 
the Epoch of Disorder, of which one 
anengee is coment | ee the Cage vity 


The Russian Literary Past 


OF EARLY RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By N. K. Gudzy. Intro- 
The Macmillan Company. 545 pp. $10.00. 


and the Final Destruction of the Mus- 
covite State by Avramy Palitsyn. 

Although Gudzy’s interpretation of 
Ivan the Terrible is close to the Soviet 
official revision of him, he _ never- 
theless displays a certain independence 
of judgment as regards the literary 
merits of the letters Ivan exchanged 
with Prince Kurbsky. Gudzy at least 
grants that Prince Kurbsky “inherited 
the best literary traditions of his 
teachers, the trans-Volga hermits and 
Maxim the Greek.” As for Kurbsky’s 
political ideas, according to Gudzy, the 
Prince did not deny the historical role 
of the Muscovite state, but was striving 
to preserve some part of his former 
prerogatives. Gudzy writes: “Even 
such a position on the part of this 
descendant of the princes of Yaroslav 
was, in terms of the political situation 
of that time, however, already not a 
program of today but of yesterday and 
was therefore obviously doomed to 
failure, the more so since, showing 
through Kurbsky’s outwardly very 
harmonious, emotionally charged and 
logically convincing language was his 
necessarily subjective, personal, and 
finally, in many ways, prejudiced 
appraisal of the actions and policies of 
his mortal enemy.” 

a ~ a a 

AMONG THE NUMEROUS literary 
landmarks of the 17th century Gudzy 
pays special attention to the Life of 
Archpriest Avvakum, who was the 
leader and snayneatar of the Old Be- 


lievers sect. As is known, Avvakum 
was persecuted all of his life and in 
his last years was sentenced to 15 years 
in the dismal cell of a district prison, 
Instead of being broken by the rigors 
of prison life, Avvakum carried on his 
struggle even more energetically. In 
fact, it was in prison that his literary 
career began; it was there that he 
wrote his Life. His place of exile be- 
came a place of pilgrimage for his 
adherents, zealots of the Old Belief. 
His continued refusal to capitulate 
resulted finally in his being burned at 
the stake along with the priest Lazarus 
and two other priests “for grand trea- 
son against the imperial house.” 
Gudzy characterizes Avvakum’s 
writings as “a very striking and in- 
dicative example of 17th century 
literature in its evolution toward 
realism.” He also quotes Gorki as 
having written: “The language and 
also the style of Archpriest Avvakum’s 
letters and Life remain unsurpassed 
examples of the fiery and impassioned 
language of a fighter.” Gorki added: 
“In general there exist things in our 
old literature that will bear study.” 
A curious epilogue has been written 
by Soviet officials to Avvakum’s Life. 
In 1934 the Life was re-issued by 
Academia. A few months later the 
responsibility for having republished 
Avvakum’s Life was fixed on the head 
of the Memoirs Division of Academia, 
the Old Bolshevik Nevsky; he was 
arrested. 





A Study in J ealousy 


THE BODY. 
$2.75. 


By William Sansom. 


Harcourt, Brace & Company. 215 pp. 


Reviewed by RICHARD McLAUGHLIN 


HIS LAYMAN’S FEEBLE ATTEMPT to explore the extremely spe- 
cialized field of modern psychiatry is indicative of the state of mind 


induced by reading this extraordinary novel, The Body. 


I do not 


know when I have read such a gripping, relentlessly intended psycho- 


logical thriller before. 


If one can reasonably call it enjoyment to sit 


unbearably on the end of one’s spine for two hours, the nerves twisted, 


knotted, stretched taut in turn, by 
the frenzied machinations of a man 
obsessed by jealousy, then Mr. 
Sansom’s unique first novel is en- 
joyable entertainment. It is writ- 
ten at such a high mental tem- 
perature that the reader never has 
time to question the credibility of 
the story. He has no other choice 
but to rush along at break-neck 
speed with the characters, follow- 
ing their speech, their actions, 
through the unsparing, searching 
curiosity of its jealousy-wracked 
hero, Henry Bishop. 

Henry Bishop is a middle-aged Eng- 
lish suburban shopkeeper, who for 
years has lived in comparatively do- 
mestic serenity with his wife, Madge. 
They share a large comfortable house 
and the social haDits and tastes typical 
cf the more prosperous level of the 
English lower middle-class. Henry 
Bishop, who is the narrator, thinks of 
himself as a rather ordinary sort of 
chap. With his commonplace views, 
his conservatism, and occasional in- 
dulgences, such as persisting in wear- 
ing old-fashioned tweed knickerbock- 
crs on Sunday, botanizing, and voraci- 
ously pouring through scientific vol- 
umes for nuggets of truth and logic, 
ene has to agree that on the surface 
he is not a very colorful person. But 
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Richard McLaughlin is a regular 
conéributor to the Saturday Review 
of Literature: his articles have ap- 
peared in The American Scholar, 


World Review, and New York 7imes. 
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it is with what goes on beneath the 
surface of Henry Bishop’s conventional 
gattern of life, what nightmares and 
shameful secrets lurk in the subconsci- 
ous minds of men like him, that Mr. 
Sansom is mainly concerned. He has 
made his tale most effective here by 
choosing in Henry Bishop a most 
wonderfully convincing foil for all his 
clinical knowledge on bizarre or neu- 
rotic behaviorism. And in so doing, 
Mr. Sansom has sounded the plausible 
keynote of the book—what has hap- 
pened to Henry Bishop could very 
easily happen to any one of us under 
undue stress. His suspicions of his 
wife’s unfaithfulness, though based on 
a few climsy clues, soon lead him 
auickly down a tortuous path of stealth 
and guilty counter-deception. The worst 
blow of all comes when he discovers 
his jealousy has no possible foundation 
znd that this demon, which has given 
his existence a fierce but nenetheless 
driving purpose, can never again be 
the object of hot pursuit. 


a * a 


THERE ARE CERTAIN influences 
of Kafka here, however conscious or 
unconscious they may be. Certainly 
William Sansom is one of the first 
really exciting English novelists to 
emerge from World War II. Not only 
that, he has the courage to guide us 
through territory which is covered far 
too seldom in novels by his better 
known compatriots. With a subtle, in- 
telligent pen, he proves to be a most 
original chronicler of suburbia, daring 
io raise a provocative shadow of doubt 
over its sunny peaceful gardens and 


private hedges. In the grip of his spell 
we find it very easy to believe that 
suburbia was never snug or smug, that 
its inhabitants are prey to the same 
unaccountable fears, overpowering de- 
sires and unequivocal answers to ques~ 
tions of morality and time as their less 
oriented fellow humans in the troubled 
world today. 

...a black hood of self kept fall- 
ing over me, I walked along like a 
slow engine obsessed with the fire 
burning up inside, conscious only 
of the pavement a few yards 
ahead... .” 

. .. Madge rang out a sudden peal 
of higher laughter—I could not help 
staring at her, it came so suddenly. 
It was as if a row of metal bells, 
verdigrised but game, had suddenly 
become galvanized behind her nose.” 

“. . . she was applying as usual 
the pistons of ‘cheeriness’... .” 

The symbolism in the above passage 
indicate the way to Kafka’s labyrinth 
of tormenting fears and anonymous 
foes. They also mirror the irony and 
terror that Mr. Sansom detects behind 
every step that modern man takes in 
an age crowded with machines of 
wholesale destruction. 





Coming Soon 


Ramon Sender: Journey to the 
End of the Night by Louis- 
Ferdinand Celine 


Martin Greenberg: Dickens: His 
Character, Comedy and Ca- 
reer by Hesketh Pearson 


R. M. Maciver: Human Relations 
in a Changing World by Alex- 
ander H. Leighton 


David Shub: Stalin: A Political 
Biography by Isaac Deutscher 
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in A New Musical Play 
portraying GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, the Author 
Screen Play by ROBERT ARDREY © Based on the Novel by GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
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Music by RICHARD RODGERS AIR-CONDITIONED 9 s 
tyries by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by dear tt 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


Directed sy JOSHUA LOGAN 4 / . B'WAY AT 5lst ST, 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner , 


k DOORS OPEN 10 AM, 2nd WEEK 
with MYRON McCORMIE 

B°} MAJESTIC THEA. 44th St. W. of B'v 
\¥ Air-Conditioned. Mat. Wed. and Sat 











Tee eee eee eee eee SDF News 


NATIONAL 
New Jersey State S.D.F. Outing, Sunday, October 9th, Camp Solidarity, 
Park, N. J. Program of speakers, sports, banquet. More details soon. New 


I ° 7 7 att 
T L t I Social Democrat, September issue, is in the mail. . . . Florida: Important articles 
iS axa ive ay by James Oneal and August Claessens are 5 i 


: > in the September issue of the Floriaa 
Social Democrat 





NEW YORK CITY 
Gentle and Thorou iY “Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station WEVD. Tue sday, September 6th, 9 to 9:30 
Gg p. m.: “The Recent German Elections and What’s Ahe ad.” Speaker: Gerhart Seget 
former member of the German Reichst: ig, editor, lecturer. Algernon Le« lerato! 
ie oo qme* « — Convention: Monday and Tue sday, September 12-13. 8 nip oe Fast 15th 
Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get Str New York City. Discussion and action on municipal cletiens. ‘organization 


pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! proble ms and other questions. . . . City Central Committee meets Wednes la , Sept 


st 8:30 p. m , at 7 East 15th Street, New York City... . Branch One, Bronx, meets 
: rps ™ pt. 15th, 8:30 p. m.. at the Workmen’s Circle Center, Washington AVé 
an aremount Parkway... . Bensonhurst Branch mects Sept. 23rd. 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
ple asure to take. Ex-L ax gives gentle and thorougi 
relief. Itis equally good for grown-ups and children 





Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still , bd 
euly 10+. Economy sine 25¢. SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


: ; WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
When Nature “forgets”. . . remember seaee Aan 


EX-LAX $1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


cents for every $100 worth of in 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member —— 
FULLY COOPERATIVE— 100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOC 
IETY, Inc. 
THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE BRANCHES IN |_ 227 EAST 84th STREET —ao 
; 81 CITIES | NEW YORK CITY 





Telephone: REgent 4-2432 76th YEAR 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
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qHE TORCH IS HIGH 







by Irving Berlin. Book by} and Kiss Me Kate, Miss Liberty 
povert E. ay et Directed | looks like a lone waif on Ellis 
by Moss Hart. Dances staged | Island. Forget them, and you can 
y Jerome =e bins. Presented | have a good time at this gambol- 
by lin, Sherwood and Hart. | ing around the model that posed 
by Bert ial Theatre for the statue that turns its back 
At the Imperia' . jon New York—but holds its torch 
The chief trouble with Miss} and its promise to the world. 
perty lay in the expectation.; There’s basic trouble, this re- 
‘ith the names liste d above.! viewer sees, in the unsurmount- 
iis thought os at Miss Liberty’ 4 able seriousness of Mr. Sherwood. 
would light up the sky. It|He is unwilling to let us laugh 
; wh out that it just brought “lat the statue—however, we may 
tle more shining to the Great} get tangled in the woes and win- 





<, ; 


White Way. In the tradition es- 
tablished by Oklahoma and its 


Music and lyrics | successors down to South Pacific 


ISS LIBERTY. 











| some ways of the waif that didn’t 





pose for it. Look back at the | 

THEATER PARTIES nearest musical of the type, Of 
\ Thee I Sing. What was the next 

All trade unions and fra- fj ..4g> OF Thee | Sing—Baby! 
ternal organizations are re- swish from the politics to the sex. 
quested when planning thea- _ a Liberty mace sex = 
J ijfreedom in separate compart- 

ire parties to do so through |ments. You can get as free as 
Bernard Feinman, Manager } you wish with sex; but you can’t 
of the NEW LEADER THE- eet free with freedom! Models 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. apart . oo — 
: e slaps them familia on e 

Phone SPring 7-8260. New ar rounding below the waist- 
Leader Theatrical Depart- line, and sends them in to strip 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. for action. Then the last model 
stands on. a chair, and. recites 








Ks Another Great Parainount 2 for shaw t 


MO | 
BING ANN BARRY HUME “~% 


PCROSBY - BLYTH - FITZGERALD - CRONYN ‘an 


Produced by’ ROBERT L. WELCH - Directed by DAVID MILLER 
in Person 





Paramount presents 


and his 


Emma _ Lazarus” 


poem (on the 


offering asylum to the oppressed 
and wretched of the world. The 





CARMEN CAVALLARO «1 


Featuring BOB LiDO 
plus GARY MORTON 
THE VANDERBILT BOYS 


Extra a 4 ‘ya action 


DE MARCO SISTERS 


GEORGE WRIGHT at the Organ 


CHESTRA im | 


Midnight . 
Teolvie Nightly” 7 






Tamapy BUCHMAN PRODUCTION 


| uney i PARKS BARBARA HALE 


Wilale TAMARA 


DEMAREST - DONATH: GOODWIN: McCORMICK: SHAYNE 


freed by HENRY LEVIN . Wretten and Produced by SIDNEY BUCHMAN 
A COLUMBIA PICTURE 








M-6-M's Technicolor Shorts 
“MIGHTY MANHATTAN 
ane “Tom & Jerry’ Cartoon 











DANA MARTA STEPHEN 


i -™ 7 McNALLY 
a ee, 


Air-Condifioned 
a RITERION 


DS way t 
45th St. 


hd 


~ 








Subscribe to 
The New Leader 
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juxtaposition jars. 
spoiled; the fervor cannot be cap- 
tured. 


ant dances, 


The fun is 


Put this aside. There are pleas- 
especially under the 


Paris br idge, and the wild cavort- 


ing at the Policemen’s Ball. 


Berlin 


was not roused to give us of his 


I 
i 


re 


around. 
the 


vest, but the song “A Little Fish 
n a Big Pond” is being heard 
And the intentions of 
author were of the noblest. 
J. t> 


|WHITEHEAD-REA TO 


PRODUCE CARSON 
McCULLERS' FIRST PLAY. 


Rea 


C 


by Carson McCullers, 


Robert 
have 
-alled 


Whitehead and Oliver 
acquired a new play 
“Member of the Wedding” 
one of our 


most distinguished contemporary 


authors. This dramatization of 
her own novel, published three 
years ago under the same title, 
will be presented this winter. 
Harold Clurman has been ap- 
pointed to the post of director. 
The producers, who successfully 


introduced poet Robinson Jeffers 


and 
two seasons ago, 
service to Georgia-born Mrs. 
Cullers and her 


I 


ding” 
agenda. 
late 
opening 


his “Medea” to Broadway 
will do similar 
Mc- 
first play. They 
“Member of the Wed- 
to priority position on their 
Rehearsals are slated for 
fall, and the New York 
will follow an _ out-of- 


lave moved 


town practice period. 


“SWORD IN THE DESERT" 
CRITERION'S FILM 


| in the Desert,” 


Universal-International’s ‘Sword 
starring Dana An- 


drews. Marta Toren and Stephen 


McNally, 


in its world 


engagement at the Criterion The- 
atre in New York, set a new all- 
time opening day attendance rec- 


Force,” which played the theatre | 


then the 


policy. 


“ROPE OF SAND" IN 
SECOND WEEK AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
The thriller, “Rope of. Sand,” 
currently on view at the Brook- 
lyn Paramount Theatre, is in its 
second week. Burt Lancaster, 
Paul Henreid, Claude Rains and |} 
Peter Lorre are co-starred in this | 
movie which Iso serves to intro- 
duce the screen’s newest glamou 
star, 





Calvet. 
Sharing the screen with “Rope 
of Sand” is a light production, 


“Shamrock Hill,” 
Peggy Ryan. 


which features 


"MADAME BOVARY" 
CONTINUES AT CAPITOL 


Bovary,” 


Madame 
opened at the 
Thursday, Aug. 
opening day attendance in seven 
months, also broke the week-end | 
attendance record with the best | 
four-day business since the open- | 
ing of “The Bribe” on screen and | 
Arthur Godfrey on stage, 
in February. 

Jennifer Jones, James 
Van Heflin, Louis Jourdan and 
Christopher Kent are starred in 
the MGM picturization of the} 
world famous Gustave Flaubert 


which 





premiere 


novel. 








THE WORLD FAMOUS 


during the summer of 1947 at the | 
higher admission scale which was | 
prevailing Broadway | 


the Parisian actress Corinne 


Capitol Theatre on | 
25, to the biggest | 





“QUESTIONS FOR | 








ord at the 13-year-old theatre 

when 11,400 patrons paid ad- | COMMUNISTS 
mission. 

The all-time record for 4ollar STEPHEN NAFT’S 
receipts is held by U-I’s “Brute | recent sensational pamphlet, 


‘ANSWER PLEASE! 
QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMUNISTS” 

has just undergone a second 
printing and is now available 
for distribution again. 


Stephen Naft has applied the 
| Socratic method to debunk 
and embarrass the Commies, 
| See to it that this pamphlet 
| receives the distribution it de- 
serves. 


SECOND EDITION 
25¢ Per Copy 


| THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 


| New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ 
for copies of Stephen Naft’s 
; pamphlet “ANSWER PLEASE! 
;QUESTIONS FOR COM- 
| MUNISTS.” 


Name 


early | 


| Address 


| 
Mason, | 


City Zone 


| State 


j 
! 





COOL! AIR-CONDITIONED 
DOORS OPEN 10 A. M. 





ROXY 


THEATRE 








“BURSTS WITH FUN , . 
VULSINGLY ZONY STUFF!” 


»—_> 


7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 


CON- 


—Crowther, Times 


“SENDING THE ROX Y INTO 
Wi SQUEALS OF DELIGHTED 
LAUGHTER!”’—Cameron, News 


“BOUNCING, COCKEYED 


=_—> 


a 


FARCE! 
IMPUDENT AND CHEERFUL!” 


BRIGHT AND GAY... 


—Creelman, Sun 


“THE SEASON’S LAUGH RIOT.” 


—Quinn, Mirror 








CARY GRANT 
ANN SHERIDAN 
in HOWARD HAWKS' 


I Was a MALE 
WAR BRIDE 








Directed by HOWARD HAWKS 


20th CENTURY-FOX 


@ On STAGE ® 


JACK HALEY 


PLUS BIG 
ICE SHOW 


Martha Stewart 


Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL 























Children 


under 
12yrs. 


50¢ 7 at all 











times! 
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An Editorial— 


Labor Day, 1949 


promises to be a banner occasion, with an un- 


usual number of paunlie figures scheduled to 
attend labor-sponsored ceremonies in a great 
They 
will talk about many things, but the under- 
lying motif—whether so recognized or not— 
will be war and peace. For Labor Day this 
year will mark the tenth anniversary of the 
beginning of World War II, and the question 
on everyone's lips will be whether the guns 
announcing World War III will be fired. 


many towns over the face of America. 


American labor is united in its determination 
to stop aggression at the price of war if nec- 
essary. Possessing greater influence on inter- 
national decisions than ever before, American 
labor realizes that peace cannot be preserved 
through simple wish-fulfillment. It knows that 
we are fighting in the frontline trenches of a 
hot political war. 

American labor has already made significant 
contributions to the political war whose victory 
can alone guarantee peace. Its establishment of 
an anti-communist world trade union federa- 
tion is one example. Its increased participation 
in ECA and UN economic missions is another. 
Crucial and direct support to European labor is 
a third. But there is more to be done. 

On this Labor Day our amassed trade union 
millions should demand unstinting support to 
proposals for arming our Atlantic Pact allies. 
They should affirm their unalterable opposition 
to cuts in ECA appropriations. And finally, thes 
should declare their solidarity with those na- 
such as Britain, now besieged by the 
forces of reaction here and abroad 


tions 
who are 
striving against huge odds to recover from the 
last war’s aftermath 


If peace involves war, 
also means that labor must 
gird itself for political battles 
the nation’s political life is no more productive 


than isolationism with respect to foreign prob- 


fighting a_ political 
progress at home 


Isolation fron 


lems. Labor, therefore. ought to reaffirm its 


determination to pursue with greater vigor than 
ever its efforts to defeat those responsible fo 
Labor can 
bring immeasurably nearer to success in 1950 
the program initiated in 1948. 

Labor Day 
the drive for freedom, peace and security here 
and throughout the world. To American labor, 
The New Leader offers well-earned tribute and 
renewed support. 


the sorrv record of this Congress 


1949, can give new impetus t 





—Where the News Ends 
Kremlin 





MUNICH. 


HERE IS A LEGEND, almost as wide- 

spread among anti-communists as among 

fellow-travelers, that the Kremlin is su- 
pernaturally cunning in its diplomacy. In the 
interest of realism and objective truth this 
soapbubble should be pricked. 

For Stalin and his lieutenants in the Polit- 
buro are not modern Machiavellis or super- 
Talleyrands. They are very 
fallible human beings, very 
deficient in first-hand knowl- 
edge of the outside world, 
who have often acted on 
highly unsound assumptions 
and whose sources of infor- 
mation are often gravely 
compromised because of 
their informants’ tendency 
to report only what the boss 
wants to hear. 








This. point was emphasized by Herbert von 
Dirksen, whom I had known as German Am- 
bassador in Moscow and in Tokyo. Mr. von 
Dirksen is now living in retirement and writ- 
ing his memoirs in a country home in South 
Bavaria. His career is over and he spoke to 
me without any particular bias, and out of a 
long range of diplomatic experience. 

“It seems to me.” said the former Am- 
bassador, “that the Soviet Government has 
made three great blunders since the end 
of the war. 


“First. a very valuable asset, American 
and British goodwill. was recklessly thrown 
away. 


“Second. the new Soviet political and 
economic imperialism has aroused strong 
and dangerous resentment behind the iron 
curtain. 


“Third, the Soviet treatment of Germany 
has killed communism in this country.” 
I think there is a good deal of supporting evi- 
dence for each count in Mr. von Dirksen’s 


“ analysis. What a change of attitude there has 


been among Americans in Europe since I last 
was here in 1946! 


READERS OF THIS COLUMN know that I 
have always favored the closest possible polit- 
ical, economic, cultural and military consolida- 
tion of the non-communist world and the for- 
mation of the broadest possible anti-communist 
coalition as the best means of avoiding war, 
or of assuring victory if war should unfortu- 





DISCOVERY 


The Gulf Stream 


closer to the New Jersey shore than ever 


was said today to be 


before, and fisnermen report the discovery 
of rare tropical fish 


—News Item. 


However close the Gulf Stream comes, 
And for whatever reason, 
One sees, along the Jersey coast. 


Strange sights at just this season. 


And, as the briefest visit to 
Atlantic City teaches, 
The rarer fish aren't off the shore. 


They're right there on the beaches 


Richard Armour 











Cunning 


By William Henry Chamberlin—. 


nately become inevitable. A few Americans 
diplomatic and military positions shared thi 
viewpoint in 1946. But they were mostly in the 
less influential ranks. The illusion of “getting 
along with Stalin” was still strong. 

Now the necessity of an anti-commypy; 
coalition is taken for granted. It is the Corner. 
stone of our European policy. Some individug 
may be inclined to sabotage this policy, outy 
ignorance or for worse motives. But the ERP 
the Atlantic Pact, the change to a more cm, 
structive attitude toward Germany make litt, 
sense except as parts of a master scheme fy 
resisting Soviet aggression. We have lear 
slowly, we have learned at great and unnegg. 
sary sacrifice, we have learned the hard way 
But I believe we have learned_and will not yp. 
learn the lesson that Stalin cannot be appeased 

Tito’s feud with the Kremlin has already paid 
one desirable political dividend: the collapg 
of the Greek communist rebellion. It may pay 
other and still more spectacular dividends jf 
Tito, hitting back in desperate self-defens 
against Moscow-inspired attempts to “ligui 
date” him, literally or figuratively, succeeds in 
stirring up serious trouble in Bulgaria, Albania 
and other iron curtain countries. 


MY TALK WITH VON DIRKSEN occurre 
on. the eve of the election, which gave German 
communists. the worst beating they have r. 
ceived since they became a regularly organiza 
party in Germany. Had this election been held 
according to American and British practice, 
with each seat contested individually, the com: 
munists would not have one representative ia 
the Bundestag, or lower house of the new pat 
liament. Because of the element of proportional 
representation that is preserved in German 
voting, they have fifteen seats in an assembly 
of 402 members. 

Communism in Western Germany has 
thus been proved weaker than in France 
and Italy. despite the great misery and 
poverty in postwar Germany. The reason 
is obvious: Germans know at first hand 
what communism means, as Frenchmen 
and Italians do not. Three years ago I first 
heard the popular saying that there were 
two bad things for communism: the Red 
Army had seen Europe, and Europe had 
seen the Red Army. It is just as true today 
as it was then. 


The German Communists said little in thet 
election propaganda about social revolution a 
much about high occupation costs, dismantling 
in the Ruhr and other German nationalist 
grievances. This propaganda might have beet 
effective if the Russian record on all the 
issues had not been much worse than that é 
the western powers. 

There has been far more extensive and ruth 
less dismantling by the Soviets than by the 
western powers. The Soviet Zone, with be 
tween a third and a fourth of the German por 
ulation, must pay as much in occupation levies 
and reparations as the three western zones Pu 
together. And of course there has been ™ 
Soviet equivalent for the ERP aid to Westet 
Germany. Compared with the mutilation © 
Germany’s frontier in the East the detachmett 
of the Saar and the minor Dutch and Belg 
frontier rectifications are of distinctly less ™ 
portance. The Communists, of course, 
utter a word of criticism of Soviet annexatiom® 
oppression and economic exploitation. 

The consolidation of the West, imperfect # 
this is and will be until Germany is broug™ 
into the European Union as an equal partnes 
the revolt of Tito, the collapse of the Gree 
fifth column, the loss of influence in Germa® 
—these are concrete proofs that the Kremlin} 
neither infallible nor invincible. » 
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